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classes, so that the whole people contracts the habits
and the tastes of the magistrate. The lawyers of the'
United States form a party which is but little feared
and scarcely perceived, which has no badge peculiar
to itself, which adapts itself with great flexibility to
the exigencies of the time, and accommodates itself to'
all the movements of the social body ; but this party
extends over the whole community, and it penetrates
into all classes of society ; it acts upon the country
imperceptibly, but it finally fashions it to suit its
purposes.
Since I have been led by my subject to recur to the
administration of justice in the United States, I will
not pass over this point without adverting to the
institution of the jury. Trial by jury may be con-
sidered in two separate points of view, as a judicial
and as a political institution. . . .
My present object is to consider the jury as a
political institution, and any other course would
divert me from my subject. Of trial by jury, con-
sidered as a judicial institution, I shall here say but
very few words. When the English adopted trial by
jury they were a semi-barbarous people ; they are
become, in course of time, one of the most enlightened
nations of the earth ; and their attachment to this
institution seems to have increased with their increas-
ing cultivation. They soon spread beyond their
insular boundaries to every corner of the habitable
globe ; some have formed colonies, others inde-
pendent states ; the mother-country has maintained
its monarchical constitution ; many of its offspring
have founded powerful republics ; but wherever the
English have been they have boasted of the privilege
of trial by jury. They have established it, or hastened
to re-establish it, in all their settlements. A judicial
institution which obtains the suffrages of a great